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A FEW DAYS IN IRELAND. 
(With Engravings.) 


Writers of fiction, from time immemorial, 
have enjoyed a prescriptive right not only of 
violating the unities of time, but of shifting 
the scenes of their adventures, with as much 
impunity as did Prospero when he revealed 
the mysterious powers of his wand. We see 
no reason why the same licence should not be 
extended to those travellers who will “ print, 
right or wrong;” and therefore the patient 
reader who has followed us through the series 
of gossiping rambles we have inflicted on him, 
will, instead of joining us at the Vale of 
Avoca, where we took our leave of him, 
kindly conceive that he has wandered with us 
through its delightful groves, scaled the sum- 
mit of its wooded hills, and thence looked 
forth on the glorious picture around ; and that 
having sighed farewell to the enchanting region, 
he is accompanying us on our way to dark 
Glendalough, the hallowed repository of the 
ruins of the far-famed Seven Churches. As 
we emerge from the vale, and pass on our 
right the turreted front of Castle Howard, the 
road suddenly changes to an acclivity, afford- 
ing us a wide sweep of the scenery behind, and 
opening up a grand prospect of wild moun- 
tainous country. A drive of about eight 
miles, winding over sterile hills, conducts to 
the town of Rathdrum, in ancient times the 
seat of the chiefs of Coulan. Here are streets 
jand stone houses, and a woollen market, but 


the elevated ground on which the town is built, 
militates sadly against its improvement; and 
although it enjoys the patronage of the princely 
and munificent Earl Fitzwilliam, it has fallen 
into comparative wretchedness. The inhabi- 
tants seem to pass their time idly about the 
principal thoroughfare, watching the numerous 
pleasure parties journeying to and from the 
vale. On reaching an open space at the end of 
the town, a noble amphitheatre of hills is dis- 
closed, rising in the most beauteous gradations ; 
and as the eye wanders from peak to peak, 
and descries the distant summits mingling with 
the clouds, then peers along the green valley 
beneath to trace the course of the stream that 
has wandered hither from a far-off lake in 
some gloomy hollow of the hills, our spirits 
bound within us, and we inhale all the ro- 
mantic inspiration that breathes in a mountain 
land. Now dash we down the precipitous path- 
way, overarched with shady boughs, through 
which, at intervals, we gain brief glimpses of 
the eternal barriers that enclose us, down whose 
verdant sides, forests of pine and fir slope to 


the river’s edge. 
“ Un'wares we come to some delightful nook 

In the close by-paths, where the trees thrust down 
Their knotted roots into the humming brook, 

And with their leafy helms, and branches brown, 
Darken from daylight and night’s starry look; 

(Till rugged winds crush autumn’s golden crown,) 
The waters rippling thro’ the swaling weeds, ; 
Fall bladed sedge, and clumps of dark-plumed reeds— 
Swaying the white-bell'd lilies to and fro, 

Like fairy shallops moor’d from noontide’s burnin 
glow.”* 


* John Gibson, the Sherwood Forest youth. 
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Now the road skirts a spacious plantation, 
walled in from vagrant feet; then it crosses a 
broad expanse of table land, and again plunges 
into the impenetrable forest shade. Once more 
are we on the mountain ridge; a deep gorge 
stretches before us, and farup isseen a rustic vil- 
lage, withits church spire and tiny bridges, look- 
ing like the handiwork of the mountain fairies. 
An impressive solitude dwells around, un- 
broken even by the lowing of cattle, or the 
insect’s hum—no straggling huts greet our 
sight ; loneliness and silence reign here supreme. 
| But we are entering the wild fastnesses of 
, Glenmalure, the scene of many an act of blood 
during the unhappy rebellion of ’98. How 
impressively grand is the view up the glen, 
hemmed in by lofty and almost inaccessible 
mountains, from which all escape is denied at 
the remotest extremity, save by a narrow pass 
‘over the summit of yon towering hill. How 
insulated do these frowning barracks appear, 
in a region where human culture and all 
the evidences of civilization are not to be 
seen, Who would dream of “bannered mil- 
lions” and “proud hosts in glittering helm and 
greave,” in such a wilderness as this? Yet 
even here have the crimson tragedies of Mars 
been enacted, and crystal waters have been 
sullied by human blood. Had these hills a 
tongue to tell of the sanguinary deeds they 
have witnessed, what a fearful revelation would 
be given to the world! Before the year 1798 
this was one of the three passes by which the 
retreats of the great Wicklowchain could only be 
approached ; the others were almost impassable. 
Shortly after this period a military road was 
executed, which has laid open the wildest and 
hitherto most unexplored tracts to the inquiry 
of the traveller, and to the improvements which 
followed from an intercourse with the more civi- 
lized parts of the county. The barrack, 
standing in the centre of the vale, is a large 
formal structure, raised shortly after the re- 
bellion, in order to garrison troops in the most 
remote districts, and prevent the sheltering 
of outlaws and desperadoes. There are four 
of these on the military road between Rath- 
farnham and Aughavanah, but the extreme 
tranquillity which has prevailed in the county 
for twenty years has rendered a protective force 
quite unnecessary, and at present there is but 
a serjeant’s guard in each garrison. Glenmalure, 
however, claims a more ancient date, in a his- 
toric point of view, than ’98, having been long 
celebrated as the asylum and stronghold of 
Teagh Mac Hugh O’Byrn of Ballinacor, upon 
whom Spenser recommended Queen Elizabeth 
to expend both men and money, with a view 
to encompass him by a circuitous dis po- 
sition of troops; and the number of his allies 


and the terror of his arms may be conjectured, 
when it is recorded that a thousand men were 
deemed necessary for this service. 

A winding road leads us through this glen, 
and a narrow path, dignified by a few wretched 
huts, conducts to the solemn precincts of Glen- 
dalough.—As we drove past these miserable 
dwellings, a mysterious-looking personage 
suddenly emerged from a doorway, and with- 
out leave asked or granted, clambered into our 
car, and took his seat with the confidence of a 
passenger who had paid his fare. A hasty 
survey of this unwelcome addition to our com- 
pany, revealed a figure habited in a long frieze 
coat, which seemed to have lost its original 
colour by successive bathings in bogs and 
quagmires—a pair of trowsers, apparently once 
white, but a world too wide and too long,— 
an old weather-beaten felt, in shape somewhat 
resembling those patronized by Italian mu- 
sicians—and shoes in strict accordance. His 
looks were as uncouth as his attire. A cun- 
ning glare darted from his eyes—a drooping 
nose adorned his sallow countenance—shaggy 
locks hung over his huge ears, and to complete 
the whole, a long, untrimmed beard, which 
nearly concealed his mouth, descended from his 
chin to his breast. Scarcely had we time to note 
these particulars before our strange companion 
broke forth with a volubility almost miracu- 
lous:—‘ It’s glad I am to see yer honer this 
mornin’ could as itis, I'm Joe Winder, the 
best and only guide to the Churches, I’m the 
boy that can show yer honer all and tell you 
all; sure it’s I that’s in the books that teach 
the quality all about the county Wicklow— 
sure [ am down there, printed off in black and 
white; and sure it was nobody else but I that 
showed Tommy Moor and Sir Walter Scott, 
and Mr. Inglis, and Mr. Hall, all every thing 
about the Churches—’twas I my own self that 
tuck Sir Walter into Kevin’s bed, and though 
he was short of one lig, sure he was an active 
and proper man sartainly, and very free and 
dacent and generous, as I may say, to a poor 
body.” ‘And pray who was Kevin?” we 
asked, with difficulty gaining an audience, for 
Winder, like many other people in this world, 
had no predilection for hearing any one speak 
but himself. In reply to our question we were 
favoured with that legend of King M‘Thoul 
which the inimitable Samuel Lover has placed 
on record, and illustrated with his own happy 
pencil. ‘‘ Saint Kevin,” said our guide, ‘ was 
born, not long after the blessed Saint Patrick ; 
his father was a blood cousin of King M‘Thoul; 
he was the prettiest child ever born, they say, 
in Ireland, so beautiful that an angel from 
heaven came down, kissed him and christened him 
himself, and called him Kevin, which, in Irish, 
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yer honer, manes the pretty boy. As he grew 
big, he threw small blame on his christening, 
for he larned Latin as fast as another would 
sup milk, and instead of playing commons, 
like other boys, he was always counting his 
beads ; and instead of spending his time a- 
courting, as all pretty gintlemen do, he re- 
solved to be a clargyman, and tuck to holy 
thoughts. So one day, yer honer, he came up 
here to pay a visit to his blood relation king 
M‘Thoul, who owned all them mountains and 
vallies, and was now grown ould, and, as we 
may say, a little the worse of the wear in mind 
as well as body. ‘How,’ says young Kevin 
to king M‘Thoul, ‘how does yer lordship 
now spind yer time, seeing you are grown too 
ould to hunt the bucks and boars through the 
glin ?’—‘ Why, it’s no other way I spind my 
time than seeing my geese swimming about 
the lake ; and once on a time I had the greatest 
sport you ever saw with the gander, for he used 
to fly about all those hills, and come back agin 
to his ould master; but now he has grown 
ould too, and can fly by no manner of manes,’ 
—‘ What will ye give me,’ says Kevin, ‘if I 
make him fly agin for you?’—‘Why, I'll give 
ye,’ says the easy, soft-hearted king, ‘all the 
ground he flies round, even suppose he flew 
round the whole glin.’ So blessed St. Kevin, 
yer honer, being a holy man, could do wonders, 
and tuck the ould gander in his hand and bid 
him fly away. And, by the farmer, off he 
wint—round he flew the whole valley, up even 
to the tops of the hills—away by the place 
where the churches now stand, and the fine 
meadows along the river, and thin came back 
.|to St. Kevin. ‘Now,’ says the saint, ‘be as 
good as yer word, king M‘Thoul; give me 
this place, and I will dedicate it to God.’ 
And the ould king, if he were sorry, kept his 
grief to himself, and putting a handsome face 
on the thing, he made over to the saint for 
ever and a day, this valley and all belonging 
to it; and so thin he began to build these fine 
churches, and that great tower.” 

At the close of this marvellous relation we 
arrived at the solitary inn that looks out on 
the “gloomy shores.” Here we dismounted, 
and accompanied by Winder, whose tongue 
seemed constructed on the occult principle of 
perpetual motion, proceeded on foot to view 
the wonders of Glendalough.—Let the reader 
fancy some vast mountainous hollow enclosed 
by dark gigantic hills, whose naked sides, 
rising in perpendicular grandeur from the 
waters, carry the eye upwards to the blue sky 
stretched, like a mighty curtain, over the abyss 
—let him imagine a dismal lake sleeping in 
awful silence in its mountain cradle, and as far 
as the vision extends, a veil of ‘‘darkness 


visible,” concealing the dread profundity be- 
yond; and let him picture in the foreground, 
ruins venerable in years, and hallowed in 
association—scattered records of the departed, 
—and one of those time-defying towers whose 
mysterious purposes human knowledge is un- 
able to divine; and to aid his creation, let him 
cast around it every element of sublimity and 
majesty—and he may conjure up a faint con- 
ception of Glendalough—a mere shadow of 
the reality. To us the moral power of as- 
sociation which belongs to such a scene, is 
more soul-thrilling than the effects of height, 
depth, and extent, the magic of light and 
shade, with all that is imposing in form or 
exquisite in colouring; and though we under- 
value not the wonder-working hand of nature 
in her exhaustless combinations, lightly should 
we respect the head and less reverently deem of 
the heart of him who could gaze coldly over 
the dark waters and valley grey with wondrous 
relics, nor feel the subduing and saddening 
presence of that life of other times, which has 
left such visible traces upon its “haunted, 
holy ground.” Standing on the margin of the 
lake, and looking forth upon a dark and savage 
seclusion which, in the silence that hung over 
it, looked like a dreary retreat where human 
feet had never strayed, and bewildered with 
the legendary wonders with which superstition 
had invested the spot, we felt an elevated and 
contemplative sadness steal over our spirits ; 
the dark and broken hills seemed to hold 
solemn communion with the ivied towers and 
broken arches, and to be infected with the 
melancholy breathings of humanity which they 
convey to the heart. 

Passing up the valley with our guide, we 
reached a point from which the ruins of the 
Seven Churches can be seen; and nothing 
could bé more grand and interesting than this 
view, the awful character of the place, and the 
traditions connected with its tower and fanes, 
leaving an impression on our minds which 
time can never efface. A little further on, a 
fearful gap in the opposite mountain was pointed 
out to us, which looked as if by some super- 
human power, the hills had been cleft in two. 
** That’s Fin M‘Cool’s job,” said our Cicerone ; 
‘the cut before us he made with his own two- 
handed sword. Look, yer honer, at the big 
white rock on the brow of Comaderry. Well, 
Sir, upon a day, as Fin M‘Cool was resting 
and cooling himself with an ould whif of a 
pipe up there above us, who should come but 
Brian Borou, King of Munster, and he sits 
him down on the big white rock of Comaderry, 
and the King cries out to General Fin, ‘ Bright 
morning to you, Fin, ma bouchal; sure I’m 


coming from giving the Danes the greatest 
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latherin’ that ever the bloody thieves of the 
world got, since they came from the East 
sea—troubling and racking poor Ireland, the 
villains! I’ve finished their job at Clontarf,’ or 
as the place manes in English, yer honer, the 
Bull’s Field, near Dublin ; ‘ah, its there I’ve 
bullied them—I’ll be bound its little more 
nose-rint they’ll ever agin gather in Green 
Erin; and Fin, my tight youth, as I have done 
a good hand’s turn for Ireland, now’s your 
time ; for I have got the hard word that those 
thieving Danes, fairly beat as they were by me 
on Clontarf, have got a magician from out of 
Norway to come and gather all the giants that 
were ever in the known world, from Goliah of 
Gath to Gog-and Magog ; and he has them all 
in a camp on thecurragh of Kildare. ‘So, Fin, 
my son,’ says he, ‘you're the only boy in all 
Ireland, you and your Fions, to go aginst 
them big factious and heathenish fellows, who 
have no fear of God, or of his sacred saint 
Patrick, or Bridget, or Kevin, before their eyes. 
But Fin, my dear man, though I send you, as 
it is proper I should, being king commander 
of all Ifeland, I’m in dread that I'll never lay 
my two eyes on ye agin—for these monstrous 
fellows must and will eat you up, even sup- 
posing you were twice as game and stout, as 
all the world knows you are.’—‘ Never you 
fear me,’ says Fin, ‘I’ve a bit of a sword along 
my lig as never yet failed, or let me come off 
in fight or ruxion second best.’—‘ Well thin,’ 
says Brian Borou, king of Munster, ‘I'd give 
the best cow on all the corkasses of Clare, to 
see you try that good sword upon a giant’s 
skull.’—‘ Troth then now,’ says Fin, laughing, 
the good-natured fellow! ‘more’s the pity, for 
the sake of your Majesty’s fun, that I have not 
the head of one of the fellows under my fist, 
until I’d give you a pattern of what, I could 
do—but, any how, you shan’t want for a holy 
show,’—so he ups wid his sword, and taking 
advantage of the fall of the hill, he hits the 
mountain such a skelp, that he just gashed it 
down, and left it as you now see.” After lis- 
tening to this tale of the Herculean powers of 
Fin M‘Cool, Winder awoke an echo within the 
yawning chasm, the awful intonations of which 
fancy might well have interpreted as the lamen- 
tations of the hills still writhing under the 
dread vengeance of their giant foe. It seemed 
asif his accents had penetrated into stupendous 
untraversed caverns, deep in. the mountain’s 
womb, ind aroused the latent thunder that had 
there slept for ages,—the mighty voice declining 
into a “dying, dying strain.” And to heighten 
the spell which the Titanie region had thrown 
around us, Winder vociferated Moore’s beauti- 
ful and touching melody, which the mountains 
caught up as though worshippers of the master 


spirit that gave it birth, and filled the vale with 
an enraptured chorus, 


By that Lake, whose gloomy shore 
Sky-lark never warbles o’er, 

Where the cliff hangs high and steep, 
Young Saint Kevin stole to sleep. 

“ Here at least,” he calmly said, 
“Woman ne’er shall find my bed.” 
Ah! the good saint little knew 

What that wily sex can do. 


*Twas from Kathleen’s eyes he flew, 
Eyes of most unholy blue ! 

She had loved him well and long, 
Wished him her's, nor thought it wrong. 
Wheresoe'er the saint would fly, 

Still he heard her light foot nigh ; 

East or west, where’er he turned, 

Still her eyes before him burned. 


On the bold cliff’s bosom cast, 
Tranquil now he sleeps at last ; 
Dreams of heaven, nor thinks that e’er 
Woman's smiles can haunt him there. 
But nor earth, nor heaven is free 
From her power, if fond she be: 

Even now, while calm he sieeps, 
Kathleen o'er him leans and weeps. 


Fearless she had tracked his feet, 
To this rocky, wild retreat ; 

And when morning met his view, 
Her mild glances met it too. 

Ah! your saints have cruel hearts! 
Sternly from his bed he starts, 
And with rude, repulsive shock, 
Hurls her from the beetling rock. 


Glendalough ! thy gloomy wave 

Soon was gentle Kathleen’s grave ; 

Soon the Saint, (yet ah! too late,) 

Felt her love, and mourned her fate. 

When he said, “ Heaven rest her soul !” 

Round the Lake light music stole ; 

And her ghost was seen to glide, 

Smiling, o’er the fatal tide! 
Proceeding onwards, we arrived at the shore 
of the upper lake, the term Glendalough sig- 
nifying, in English, the glen of two lakes. 
Here we were confronted by the frowning rocks 
that cast their murky shadows on the sullen 
waters beneath. A boat having speedily car- 
ried us across, we were gazing at the entrance to 
Saint Kevin’s bed, a natural cave high up in the 
perpendicular cliffs, when suddenly a damsel, 
her head uncovered, and her tresses streaming 
with the breeze, shot out from the dark hiding 
place, and bounding up the crags with the 
agility of a stag, stood erect on the dizzy 
heights, and waving her hand, called on us to 
ascend and explore the stony bed of the Saint. 
The effect was magical, but painful—one slip, 
and the girl would have been precipitated into 
the lake.‘ Who is she?” we enquired. ‘“‘ We 
call her Kathleen, yer honer,” said our guide, 
“‘a wild girl that shows the quality Kevin’s 
bed; ah, never fear, Sir, there’s small danger 
of her coming down wid her head afore her. 
This way, yerhoner.” And Winder preceding 
us, we reached the rugged ascent. Here the 
fears of our companions mastered their valour, 
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and they remained below, whilst, with the as- 
sistance of our guide, we managed to scramble 
up to the cave, and peep into the interior; but, 
despite the assurance of Winder, that since 
the fate of the fair Kathleen, (when St. Kevin 
prayed that none might ever find a watery 
grave in the lake,) no mortal had perished there, 
we could not be prevailed on to crawl into the 
bed, and accordingly descended. Those who 
possessed more fortitude than has fallen to our 
lot, describe the Saint’s resting place as being 
no larger than a small baker’s oven, witha 
kind of pillow at the further end, the sides 
being covered with names and initials, amongst 
which are to be seen those of Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Combermere, and others known to fame. 

Returning by the other side of the glen, we 
stopped to inspect the ruins of the various 
churches. Teampull-na-Skellig, or, the Tem- 
ple of the Desert, is situated on a patch of 
arable land beneath the dark and frowning 
cliffs of Lugduff. Little more than the massy 
foundations can be seen. Here, however, 
tradition affirms that Saint Kevin used to se- 
clude himself during the holy season of Lent, 
and to pass his time in penitence and prayer. 
Further on, we come to the Rheafeart church, 
the sepulchre of the kings O’Toole, imbedded 
in wild shrubs, alder, ivy, and other creeping 
plants. It is supposed that seven of the royal 
race lie buried here; their bed is indicated by 
an oblong slab, which has been sadly desecrated 
by unhallowed hands, large pieces having 
been broken off, and the inscription rendered 
totally illegible. The situation of this church 
is highly romantic, but the ruins are too im- 
perfect to excite much interest. On the north 
side of the vale stands the Ivy church, a small 
chapel originally roofed with stone; at one end 
there are the remains of a round tower, per- 
fectly detached from the body of the church, 
although only by a distance of a few feet.— 
Saint Kevin’s Kitchen, standing towards the 
left of our imperfect representation of the en- 
trance to the Glen, is the most complete of 
the Seven Churches; it is roofed with stone, 
and has a steeple at one end, an exact minia- 
ture of the round towers. It was lighted by 
a single window, the architrave of which was 
of freestone, delicately sculptured; but, in 
Gothic barbarity, the enriched moulding was 
carried away, and bruised into powder for 
domestic purposes. The interior is spacious, 
but is stripped of every ornament and record of 
antiquity. The belfry, which rises to a con- 
siderable height, is accessible by a small aper- 
ture in the ceiling, over which, between the 
cone and the roof, is a dark void; it was 
lighted by a small loophole near the summit. 
The roof of the church, which is still perfect 


and curious, is formed of thin stones, or flags, 
neatly laid, and with a very high pitch.—The 
Abbey Church appears to have been the most 
masterly specimen of the art of building 
amongst this extensive collection of architec- 
tural remains ; it originally consisted of two 
structures parallel with each other, and of curi- 
ous and beautiful workmanship ; the eastern win- 
dow was ornamented with rich sculpture. Sev- 
eral of the carved stones were removed and 
used as key-stones in the arches of a neigh- 
bouring bridge, but some interesting devices 
still remain, though much mutilated. Of these 
the figures of a wolf, with his tail in his mouth, 
and of two ravens pecking at a human skull, 
an emblem of mortality, are the most singular, 
and lead the visitor to ascribe a greater anti- 
quity to the building than its appearance would 
at first justify. The Cathedral is the largest 
of the ruins, and is constructed of massive 
stones, hoary with age—the tall grass luxu- 
riates in its floors, where its roof lies shattered, 
and its walls are covered with ivy. In the 
churchyard several remnants of crosses survive, 
to one of which certain miraculous properties 
are imputed, but it is first necessary that the 
votary completely embrace the stone by making 
his hands meet at the opposite side. This we 
found impracticable, having extended our arms 
round its broad front, but the secret lies in 
standing close up to the narrow side of the 
shaft, when the task is easily accomplished. 
Amongst the numerous grave-stones, one is 
pointed out, through which a circular hole has 
been cut. “That,” said Winder, ‘‘is the tomb 
of Garadh Duff, or Black and Yellow, the 
horse-stealer, whom St. Kevin killed for telling 
him a lie. It happened as follows :—Black 
and Yellow one day was coming over the ford 
there above, not far from Lough-na-peche, 
riding a fine black mare with a foal at her feet ; 
and meetin’ the saint, blessed Kevin asked him, 
‘Where, Garadh, did ye git that fine baste?’ 
‘Och! I bought her from one of the Byrnes.’— 
‘That's a lie, I know by yer face, you thief.’ 
—‘Oh! by all the books in Rome,’ says Garadh, 
‘what I say is true.’—‘ Dare you tell me so ?— 
now, in order to make a liar, and a thief, anda 
holy show of you to the world’s ind, I'll fix 
your foal and mare there in that rock, and the 
print of their hoofs shall remain for ever, and 
you yourself must die and go to purgatory.’ — 
‘Weil, if I must die,’ said the thief, ‘plase me, 
holy father, in one thing; bury me in your 
own churchyard, and lave a hole in my tomb- 
stone, so that if any stray horse or cow should 
pass by, I may just push up my arm, and 
make a snap at their lig, if it was nothin’ else 
but to remind me of my humour, and that I 
may keep my temper the long day of the 
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grave.’ The genuine gravity with which this 
legend was told was as amusing as the story 
itself; and fearing least Garadh might have 
included in his dying supplication the right to 
entrap any human leg that disturbed his rest, 
we held at a respectable distance, and passed 
on to the other tombs.—To the west of the 
Cathedral stood Our Lady’s Church, which, 
from the traces still discernible, seems to 
have been built with considerable architectural 
skill and taste. The doorway must have been 
admirably executed ; the walls are partially of 
hewn stone, and of a rag stone, ingeniously 
cemented. The eastern window resembled 
that of the Cathedral, but is now in a ruinous 
condition. There are several recesses in the 
interior in which females, particularly those 
lately united in the hymeneal bonds, are ad- 
vised to turn round three times, the advantages 
of which ceremony are satisfactorily explained. 
But our space, and we fear the reader's 
patience, would be exhausted were we to record 
every legend* that beguiled our stay at Glen- 
dalough, or further to indulge in a description 
of its romantic ruins. Its tower alone, and 
the traces of its ancient city, open up a bound- 
less field of inquiry for the historian and anti- 
quarian ; on these we must not enter; we cannot 
therefore more appropriately conclude the remi- 
niscences of our visit than by transferring the 
glowing language of the Rev. Caesar Otway, 
who in this instance is the eloquent interpreter 
of our own feelings :—“ I love to ponder,” he 
writes, “‘on such a spot as this at Glendalough 
—surrounded as it is by mighty mountains, 
dark winding glens,—all its lakes and streams, 
rocks and waterfalls, in keeping and accordant 
association with a place of ruins—ruins that 
testify of altars and of priesthood overthrown— 
a workshop made desolate—a people scattered 
and peeled ;—where the long continuous shadow 
of the lofty and slender round tower moves 
slowly from morn to eve, over wasted churches, 
overturned oratories, shattered crosses, scathed 
yew-trees, and the tombs, now undistinguish- 
able, of bishops, abbots, andanchorites, walking 
its round as time’s sentinel, and telling forth to 
the Ancient of Days how many suns have run 
their diurnal and annual course since these holy 
men of old had descended to their graves.” 
Reader, if you will vouchsafe us one other 
hearing, our ‘‘ Few Days in Ireland”’ shall no 
longer monopolise your ‘‘ Hours of Idleness.” 


* “You are annually increasing your legends, Winder?” 
we asked of our friend.—“ Sure, yer honer, it's our only work 
in the winter. I'll give you my last, Sir.” And forthwith 
he poured forth another miraculous tale. As we made no 
“Pencillings by the Way,” we are indebted to more indus- 
trious travellers than ourselves, for some of the traditions 
embodied in this paper. 


THE PICTURE. 


BY G. E. S. 


“Ginger beer sold here” 


CHAPTER I. 

“Ding, dong—ding, dong—dingle, dingle, 
dingle, dong! What a nuisance those church 
bells are! I wish, when people make fools of 
themselves, they would not make such a noise 
about it. I was driven clean away twice last 
week by this confounded racket, and there 
they are at it again, as bad as ever.” 

‘For shame, brother. I thought you had 
more sense, and charity into the bargain; you 
used to like to see people happy; and if 
ringing the bells makes them happy, why 
should not the bells be rung? And besides, 
didn’t you once say, that you would pay for 
ringing all the church bells in Kent, if it were 
necessary, rather than that poor Caroline 
Morris shouldn't be married ?” 

“Pooh, pooh! what signifies talking about 
Caroline Morris ; that fellow has deceived her; 
I always said he would.” 

“What are you talking about, brother? 
Why, don’t you know that Caroline was mar- 
ried this morning? And look, there goes the 
carriage up the hill now; and Caroline and her 
mother, and Charles and his sister, are in it.” 

** You don’t say so! Nay then, let the bells 
ring as long and as merrily as they like; I, 
for one, wont hinder them. But how do you 
know all this?” 

‘Oh, trust us women fer being the earliest 
and truest intelligencers of such matters. 
Master Charles has kept it pretty close, and so 
has that little sly puss of a Caroline; but a 
bird of the air has whispered it; and ‘by the 
same token,’ they have taken a house at 
Ramsgate for a month, and there there’s 
the last of them, for they have just turned 
the corner.” 

‘“* Ramsgate, Bessy; and fora month? But 
what’s to become of the toll gate, and the 
ginger beer?” 

‘“*Oh, they have put old Green into the toll 
house ; as to the ginger beer, I suppose that 
trade’s over, so you must even have yours 
made at home again, or go without.” 

And the picture ? ” 

“‘ The picture is the only thing that Mary "— 

“Oh, then Mary is your bird of the air?” 

‘“* Never mind, brother; but Mary has been 
down there this morning, and the picture is 
gone ; and old Green told her that it is the 
only thing they have removed. He is left in 
care of every thing else.” 

* 


° * 
‘Well, I am glad that Charles has turned 
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out an honest fellow after all, for I had my 
doubts; and I am glad that Caroline is mar- 
ried ; for 1 had my doubts of that too. But 
alas for the perfectibility of human gladness! 
I cannot pretermit one sigh for my accustomed 
afternoon regale of Mrs. Morris's incompar- 
able ginger beer, now lost to me for ever; for 
Bessy will never be able to compound the 
like ; and another, for the smiling Hebe, and 
the pretty little hand that has so often and so 
gracefully ministered to my refreshment— 
pshaw!” 

So much then for my reminiscence of Au- 
gust, 1841. And now for my story in 1842. 

One of the very few hot—very hot and 
dusty days that brightened our summer of 
1839, two pedestrian travellers passed through 
our village of B They were—according 
to the fashion of modern tourists—habited in a 
variety of strange and equivocal garments, so 
as to defy all conjectures as to the class, if not 
the country, of the wearers ; their heads being 
surmounted by straw hats with remarkable 
low crowns, and brims of extraordinary dimen- 
sions; their bodies enveloped in articles 
composed of brown holland—or, to be quite 
correct, I believe I ought to call it “ rough 
brown,”—and mightily resembling in shape 
the good old-fashioned round pinafores, from 
the trammels of which, the over-grown school- 
boys of twenty years ago longed devoutly, and 
joyed exceedingly to be delivered ; girdles of 
scarlet leather encircled their loins, and con- 
fined the ample folds of the above-mentioned 
overalls ; while beneath it, the lower limbs of 
our pedestrians rejoiced in vestments of many 
and bright coloured tartan ; and, still lower, 
stout shoes of russet brown completed the 
outward equipment. A small, compact-looking 
knapsack adorned the shoulders of each of the 
travellers, and walking-sticks of unbarked 
black-thorn assisted their onward progress. 
I beg pardon for this prolix description, but it 
may be useful to future pedestrians to know in 
what guise their predecessors have traversed 
our fertile county of Kent. Apart from their 
masquerade, however, the travellers were any- 
thing but insignificant or unpleasing in their 
general contour. In the flush of youth and 
vigour, and with the fine glow of health and 
exercise, upon their cheeks ; above the mid- 
dle height moreover, and well proportioned ; 
joyous in spirit, and elastic in limb; they might 
well have challenged the envy, if not the 
admiration, of many a Bond street lounger, if 
Bond street had fallen in their way. At first 
sight, a passing stranger would have concluded 
that they were brothers; but a second glance 
would have corrected the supposition, for the 
short black curling hair, oval countenance, and 


full, if not dark complexion of the one, were 
contrasted too powerfully, thuugh not unplea- 
santly, with the soft brown and almost effemi- 
nate locks, fair skin, and Saxon features of 
the other, to allow of so close a relationship. 

They had reached the brow of the rising | 
ground that overlooks our village, and there 
paused to breathe, and take a view of the sur- | 
rounding country. 

‘Well, Norman, and what do you think of | 
England to-day?” asked the light-haired 
stranger. 

“Think, Charles! To tell you the truth, | 
I have not thought much about it; and yet, 
too, I like it; and if this be a fair specimen 
of my native country, I shall not quarrel with 
it because it has no mountains like the Alps, 
or plains like the Campagna.” 

‘Oh, but, Norman, I can’t promise you that 
Kent is a fair specimen of England, or that 
this is a fair specimen of Kent. There isa 
saying, that Kent is the garden of England, 
and another, that this particular part, is the 
garden of Kent; and if these be true, you 
have got the best wine first. As to your 
Campagna, from a farther acquaintance with 
which may all guardian angels preserve me, 
why, we should have dropt down upon Cam- 
bridgeshire, or Lincolnshire, to have shown 
you a Campagna in miniature; nay, it is but 
now to strike south westward for some twenty 
miles, and you may luxuriate on Romney 
Marsh to your heart’s content. Or, if you 
want mountains, a couple of days steaming 
will land you in Scotland; and then ‘Hurrah 
for the Highlands!’ ” 

“‘ Nay, Charles, I tell you I am not dissatisfied 
with my first acquaintance with the land of my 
birth ; and you know that Kent has peculiar 
attractions for me, if, as the slender clue I 
have obtained leads me to imagine” — 

‘Pardon me, Norman, I did but jest; and 
my word for it, man, I'll see you through this 
business, let it last as long as it may—always 
provided that you do not tire of my squireship.” 

‘Say friendship, Charles; it is the better 
word ; and as to your offer, disinterested as it 
is, I can only thank you heartily, most heartily 
for it.” 

‘* Disinterested! who was it then that picked 
up the poor ague-bitten, fever-ridden wretch 
off that blessed Campagna, and never left him 
day or night, till he was fairly set upon his 
legs again?” 

“Only common humanity, Charles; you 
would have done as much for me—nay, you 
are doing more for me now, so no more of the 
Campagna ; but let us see what this village 
can afford in the way of refreshments, for I am 
hungry, and thirsty" to boot.” 


| 
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What feeling is more pleasurable than the 
sense of reciprocal benefits? Our friends 
enjoyed it in a considerable degree ; and their 
friendship was united closer by every remem- 
berance. They pressed each other’s hands in 
silence, and continued their journey. 

“Will this do for you?” enquired Charles, 
as they drew near tothe “ Red Lion,” the 
sign board of which he indicated with the end 
of his walking stick. 

‘Let us see what it produces first,” answer- 
ed Norman. ‘* You remember my unconquer- 
able aversion to strong beer.” 

‘Yes, Iam not likely soon to forget the 
lamentable face you made at Dover the other 
day, when I thought to have witnessed your 
ecstacies on first tasting pure, unadulterated, 
and native double X, and that on your own 
soil too; but I suppose, your filthy vin 
ordinaire would have been more to your taste. 
On my word, Norman, I pity you.” 

** You are welcome to do so, my good fel- 
low, provided you keep me from all such 
abominable compounds in future. I fear I 
shall never be Englishman enough to relish 
any of your X’s—single, double, or treble.”’ 

‘* Well, this will do for you, at all events,” 
said Charles, pointing to the window of the 
public house—at which they had now arrived 
—and in which was exhibited a card intimating 
that ‘‘real Devonshire cider,’ was therein 
sold—* so in we are.” 

But they were doomed to disappointment, 
for on calling for the anticipated refreshment, 
the landlord was sorry to apprise his cus- 
tomers that, “his cider was run out.” 

‘** Have you none in bottle?” 

None.” 

“Then let us have a pint of sherry.” 

‘**T dont keep wine, gentlemen.” 

“No!” said Charles, laughing; “why you 
must be a pirate, landlord. You hold out 
false signals, man. Your sign board designates 
you a ‘ dealer in foreign wines and spirituous 
liquors.’ ” 

“‘Can’t afford to drink wine in these parts, 
Sir, and so I’ve given up keeping it.” 

** Well,” said Charles, who seemed principal 
spokesman, ‘ what have you got in the house 
besides beer.” 

“ Gin, Sir.” 

Norman shook his head in token of disgust. 

‘*T suppose, then,” continued Charles, ‘ we 
must come to the primitive element at last. 
Have you got water, landlord?” 

** Too cheap to sell, and too scarce to give 
away, Sir,” retorted mine host, at the same 
time turning on his heels, and muttering, as he 
walked out of the room, something about pi- 
rates and Frenchmen. 


“Well done, landlord,” laughed Charles, 
‘that heroic, now, was worth a gallon of cider.” 

“Your English inn-keepers seem to be 
pretty considerably independent,” said his 
companion, “ but what’s to be done next ?” 

‘Go farther and fare worse perhaps ; how- 
ever, we can but try.” And they accordingly 
emerged from beneath the portals of the Red 
Lion. 

As the friends wended their way through 
“‘ our village ’’—where, by the way, they were 
well stared at, as a couple of “ furriners "— 
they looked, right and left, for some signs of a 
more hospitable reception than that they had 
just met with at the village alehouse. At first, 
the few scattered cottages they passed did not 
appear to please their somewhat fastidious 
tastes; and when they ventured to knock at 
the door of one that exhibited a more inviting 
exterior, in order to ask for a draught of the 
‘primitive element,” they found no one to 
answer their call. It happened that the next 
cottage they had to pass was the toll house ; 
by which term, be it not understood is meant 
one of those extraordinary ugly and inconve- 
nient little brick boxes that one meets with 
now-a-days, stuck by the road side—at least 
in some districts—and apparently intended to 
promote, by the discomforts within, the vigi- 
lance of the gate keeper as to what is going 
on without; but a neat little English-like 
cottage of three or more rooms on the ground 
floor, with a chamber or two above, over the 
front of which was trained, with evident care, a 
luxuriant jessamine—now in full flower ; while 
the ample garden at the side, scented the air 
with the combined perfume of mignionette and 
roses. 

‘Nunc est bibendum,” said Charles, as the 
cottage opened to their view. 

** At least we may calculate upon a draught 
of water,’ remarked Norman. ‘A flower 
on the outside of a cottage is a pretty safe 
token that a churl does not live within; at 
any rate I have found it so abroad.” 

‘** And your experience will not be belied at! 
home—but stop, we are in luck, we shall get 
something better than water, after all,— 

‘Ginger beer sold here ;’ 
—can your continental stomach condescend to 
a concoction such as this?” 

“I would willingly try it, my friend, but 
beware of reckoning too sanguinely upon such 
advertisements: remember the cider.” Not- 
withstanding this monetory remark, however, 
Norman entered the open cottage door with 
his friend. 

If the outside of the cottage betokened some 
degree of comfort, the first glance within, con- 
firmed the intimation. So, at least, thought 
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the pedestrians. Near the open window, an 
elderly woman was seated, busily employed in 
knitting; while, more in the centre of the 
brick floored apartment, and close by a work- 
table of superior manufacture and polish, 
covered with the various materials and imple- 
ments of industry, a younger female was 
occupied with her needle. The young men in 
few words made known their wishes, and were 
invited to take seats, while the young woman 
withdrew to fetch the desired beverage. 

Forgive me, reader, for making such a fuss 
about a couple of bottles of ginger beer, for 
you know not yet what important results are 
therefrom to arise. And let me tell you that 
a bottle of ginger beer—well made, well corked, 
and well kept—is no such despicable an affair 
after all—aseven I myself can testify—although 
itbe not so aristocratic as Tokay or Champagne. 

As the young men glanced round the room 
in which they were seated, during the damsel’s 
temporary absence, they could hardly avoid re- 
marking that the little furniture it contained 
was of a character far superior than they would 
have expected to find in the humble dwelling 
of a turnpike-gate keeper. The work-table 
has already been mentioned. It was of rose- 
wood, and would not have disgraced a first— 
or at least, a second-rate drawing room. The 
chairs on which they sat were mahogany, and 
though somewhat antiquated in fashion, cer- 
tainly had not, at first, been chosen for their 
comparative unexpensiveness. A small pem- 
broke table—a miniature book case—a fire- 
screen that stood in one corner of the room— 
and the fire irons, ranged in due order in front 
of the cottage grate—all told of elegance that 
contrasted oddly, and somewhat sadly, with 
the whitewashed walls and brick floor of the 
dwelling. The floor itself was not without its 
incongruities, for a small Turkey carpet, of 
/exquisite quality and in good preservation, 
partly covered what it could not wholly con- 
ceal. 

There was one article, however, that at- 
tracted the notice of the light-haired and more 
volatile stranger, as it seemed also out of place, 
more than all beside. It was a small, but 
highly finished oil painting, in a rich and mas- 
sive, though somewhat tarnished frame, that 
hung in a recess at the farther end of the room 
from that in which they were seated; and 
while his companion was opening a conversa- 
tion with the elderly occupant, he rose to ex- 
amine it more closely. It was a domestic 
scene; the painter having—as was once the 
fashion of the day—apparently grouped all the 
members of a family on one canvass, each 
employed in some ordinary, every-day occu- 
pation; or it might have been altogether a 


fancy piece—at any rate it was an interesting 
one. Ata large table, in the centre of what 
appeared to be a handsome library, was seated 
a gentleman, in the act of writing. The 
painter had taken advantage of a moment 
when the occupation was temporarily suspend- 
ed, for the pen was held carelessly between the 
fingers, and at a little distance from the un- 
finished sheet before him; while his face was 
turned to an elegantly dressed lady, at another 
part of the room, as though listening to her 
conversation. The age of either might have 
been somewhere about thirty years, and their 
costume that of some twenty years back. The 
gentleman’s countenance was handsome, and 
decision of character gleamed in his full dark 
grey eye, while humour lurked in the slight 
curl of the delicate, and almost femininely 
proportioned lip. The character of his com- 
panion was evidently of another stamp. 
Timidity and helplessness—if the artist had 
done not otherwise than justice to his subject 
—were its prevailing features. And yet, the 
portrait was a pleasing one ; the marked timidity 
and helplessness were not those of the intellect 
but of habit, and the one might have been 
nothing more than extreme delicacy of per- 
ception, and was not incompatible with the 
character even of a heroine ;—the other told 
of repose—not of inanity. Such thoughts as 
these occupied the mind of the stranger, while 
he conned with the air of a pleased connois- 
seur, the picture before him. There were 
other points in it, by no means devoid of in- 
terest. At the feet of the writer sat a little 
boy on alow footstool, busily engaged in look- 
ing over a book of prints which lay on his lap, 
and which seemed almost too heavy for his 
strength, and too large for his grasp. His age 
was probably about three years. Nearer to 
the mother, a younger child—a girl—was play- 
ing with a little dog who lay crouching before 
her, equally enjoying the sport. 

“Norman, Norman,” shouted the delighted 
Charles, after taking in, with a moment's 
glance, the principal points of the painting— 
“Norman, just look this way; really this is a 
splendid piece of workmanship.” But Nor- 
man did not stir, for a deep drawn sigh from 
the female with whom he was conversing, and 
an expression of mental suffering that for an 
instant passed over her countenance, convinced 
him that his friend had unwittingly given pain, 
if not offence, by his curiosity. 

Charles, however, was too intent upon the 
painting to observe this, for he continued— 
‘May I be allowed to ask, Madam, whether 
this is an historical picture?” 

‘No, Sir,” answered the woman,—and in 
so sorrowful a tone that Charles’s attention was 
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immediately transferred to the speaker—“ it is 
only a family piece.” 

Another glance at the painting revealed, 
what had before escaped the young man’s no- 
tice, that every article of furniture contained 
in the room in which he then was, was on the 
the canvass too. The chairs—the fire-screen 
—the table—the work table—even the Turkey 
carpet, though with this difference, that what 
now scantily covered the middle of the floor, 
was, in the picture, represented as a mere 
hearth-rug—were all there faithfully repre- 
sented. 

Charles was confounded. He evidently saw 
before him the original of the female portrait ; 
and indeed the likeness was sufficiently strik- 
ing; but yet how changed! He blundered 
out an apology, and withdrew to the seat he 
had vacated for the purpose of his ill-timed 
examination. 

My reader will be kind enough to bear in 
mind that although the time taken up in nar- 
rating, or even in reading, the foregoing minutize 
is much longer than that necessarily occupied 
by the young inmate of the dwelling in pro- 
viding the simple refreshment for which the 
travellers waited, yet, in reality, this was not 
the case, and the resumption of his seat by 
Charles was simultaneous with the maiden’s 
re-appearance with a tray, on which, to the two 
stone bottles and glasses, a plate of biscuits 
was superadded. 

Now, had Caroline Morris been,—as she 
was not—a mere peasant girl, and had her 
outward appearance been as unprepossessing 
as it was otherwise, it is probable that our 
traveller would have been disposed to have 
atoned for his unintended rudeness to the 
mother, by an extra degree of reverence to 
the daughter; but, in truth, she was a lovely 
creature, and as Charles rose with unaffected 
respect to relieve her of her burden, and to 
insist upon taking upon himself the further 
operations of her waitership, he felt that he 
was only rendering due homage to feminine 
grace and beauty. 

‘*Norman,” said Charles, when the friends 
were once more on the road, “I wish you 
cou'd have seen that picture; or, perhaps, I 
ought rather to say, I wish I had not looked 
at it. There is some mystery attaching to it 
that will haunt me day and night for weeks to 
come, And that beautiful girl tuo! What a 
dolt I must have been, not to have seen at first 
sight that she is infinitely superior to her pre- 
sent station. But you don’t hear me, man!” 

*“T do indeed,” answered Norman, “ and 
without having looked at the painting that so 
attracted your attention, believe me I am as 
deeply interested in the cottage we have left 


behind us, as you can possibly be. I never 
met with a more lady-like person than the 
mother—if it be the mother of the young girl; 
she certainly has moved in a far different 
sphere.” 

“ But did you not notice that lovely girl ?” 
asked Charles. 

“And did you not notice that interesting 
matron ?”’ retorted Norman, smiling. 

“‘ What would I not give to know the history 
of that picture,” exclaimed Charles, without 
replying to his friend’s question, or waiting for 
one to his own. 

“And I, to know the history of that —— 
lady, for a lady she is,” said Norman. 

Having thus given words to the interest that 
had thus unexpectedly been excited in their 
minds, the travellers walked on in silence for 
a little space, and then turned their conversa- 
tion into another channel. But it was evident 
to each that the other was thinking of the 
turnpike-gate house and its inmates, and, more 
than once, during the remainder of the day, 
they each reverted to the topic of the morning, 

But we must leave them on the road to Can- 
terbury, to listen to each other's conjectures, 
and to follow out the purpose of their tour at 
leisure; while I must request my reader to 
turn back with me a few pages in the records 
of time. 

My next chapter will open in the now anti- 
quated year of 1818. 


THE WEATHER-BOUND. 
[BEING AN ESSAY FOR A RAINY DAY.] 
BY E. L. BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Really, reader, we are not generally hasty 
in our conclusions, but between you and I, and 
the post—a kind of triangular confidence sel- 
dom abused—never did the sun shine upon a 
more unlucky dog in Christendom than we 
have the felicity of being. There's our bran 
new, silk, eighteen-and-sixpenny umbrella, 
which has been playing sentry over the cob- 
webs during the whole of this last summer, 
now actually borrowed without our gracious 
permission by that rascally friend of ours, 
Jones, who kept us up till two o’clock this 
morning over Colchester oysters and schoolboy 
reminiscences. Confound the fellow! his eye- 
sight was so marvellously obtuse, that in mis- 
take for his own bamboo cane, he seized our 
long-unused umbrella, and now, as a matter 
of course, it pours to day in torrents; nota 
smart, diagonal, back-again-directly shower, but 
a regular set-in soaker, We know we have 
your sympathy, kind-hearted, umbrella-lending 
peruser, for it is a circumstance worthy of all 
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due consideration, that no sooner has your 
umbrella been parted with, than, despite the 
seductive serenity of the preceeding six weeks, 
the elements conspire against you, and, as if 
wishing to impress more strongly the truth of 
that beautiful moral maxim that “ charity be- 
gins at home,” we are sensibly reminded of our 
loss by the recurrence of a succession of rainy 
days, during which time your friend and para- 
pluie are alike invisible, and only re-appear 
when the mercury in the barometer displays an 
unequivocal indication of ‘‘ set fair.” 

Here have we been for three good hours 
flattening our Roman nose against the window- 
pane till it has degenerated into a most sus- 
picious specimen of the genus “pug,” in the 
vain hope that some bright strip of blue sky 
would make its appearance. But all to no 
purpose! The clouds maintain their murky 
black-slate-pencil kind of hue, and notwith- 
standing we promised our old friend Tompkins 
most faithfully to dine with him at his rural 
villa five miles off, by three o’clock this after- 
noon, here we must remain at the mercy of 
the weather, with nothing left for us but to 
build Chateaux en Espagne, delicately furnished 
with visionary roast fowls, imaginary chines, 
spectral damson tarts, and ideal bottles of ‘old 
port.” What a pity it is people will obstinately 
insist in living down cross-roads, where an 
omnibus no more thinks of entering, than Hope 
into Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno;” and as for a cab—the 
hire of one would be almost as great an im- 
possibility as retaining Mr. Green’s balloon for 
a trans-atlantic expedition. Let us see! it is 
now twelve—perhaps by three it may clear up, 
and then we may venture. Oh! patience, that 
sittest on a monument smiling at grief, pour 
thy soft influence over our nature, and—con- 
found the rain, we begin to have audible symp- 
toms of getting hungry already. 

Dribble, dribble, dribble—plash, plash, plash 
—will it never give over? The slanting drops 
beat against our casements as if in ridicule of 
our hopes and situation. There goes a woman 
in pattens! Now if there be one thing more 
‘\than another that we have a perfect horror of, 
it is the sound of a pair of pattens. The dull 
monotonous clink-clank ringing against the 
wet pavement is enough to make a hermit of 
us for the rest of our lives. Clogs we could 
endure as convenient and rational things, but 
the vile metallic circumferences of pattens 
must have been the invention of Nero himself. 
There she goes again, and, by all that is tanta- 
lizing, with a hot dinner fresh from the baker's, 
Now we will swear to a sirloin of beef being 
hidden under that cloth, reeking with odours 
savory to nerves olfactory. And potatoes too 
—browned, crisp, and luscious fellows, we'll be 
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bound—bathed in the exuded gravy of the ac- 
companying joint. How stately does the 
pattened minx carry it, as if she were conscious 
of the value of her burden; Ganymede and 
Hebe, handing Nectar and Ambrosia to the 
Trojan gods, fade into insignificance by the 
comparison. Ah! ah! down it goes into the 
miry, muddy road—beef, potatoes, and all. 
We suspected as much! Those treacherous, 
odious pattens have done the mischief, and a 
ravenous wiry-tailed terrier has just hopped 
off with the fallen sirloin. It is consolatory 
to our feelings, however, in having a sister in 
misfortune, and serves as a monition to her for 
making the mouths of dinnerless people water 
in spite of themselves, 

One o'clock! We know the time by that 
pot-boy going his daily round, and shouting 
with stentorian voice that magic word “ be-er.” 
Ingenious fellows those pot-boys, and com- 
monly addicted to making singular experiments, 
by the way. Desirous of producing a new 
compound for their customers, the cans are 
exposed to the full vehemence of the shower, 
and thus a curious philosophical combination 
of porter and rain-water is produced, which 
we doubt not composes the mystical beverage 
of “half-and-half.” The vended liquid, like 
the uses of this world, may be what Hamlet 
calls “flat” and “stale,” but we much question 
if the plan is found to be “ unprofitable.” 
Rat-tat! that’s the postman! Poor fellow, 
obliged to be out in all weathers, and very 
badly paid for it. The wet-collar of his coat 
barely protected by the ragged umbrella—lucky 
man, he has an umbrella—must be a most un- 
comfortable companion to his throat, we should 
imagine. What can he possibly be waiting for 
at our door? Tap! tap! 

“Come in.” It’s Mrs. Muggins, our land- 


lady. 
‘**A letter for you, Sir,—two-pence.” Exit 
Mrs. Muggins. 

What, in these days of penny-postage! Oh, 
a letter very likely from friend Tompkins, say- 
ing he has postponed our visit till to-morrow. 
What a damp, thin, miserable apology for an 


envelope it has come in! Funny idea that of 
poking letters into great-coats! No! death to 
our hopes, it’s from Cabbage, our tailor, who 
has decoyed us into taking it in by disguising 
his handwriting. The old story “sorry to 
trouble you”—“ little account”—*“ heavy bill 
to make up,” and all that sort of thing—the 
creditor’s stereotyped application to unfortunate 
debtors. Pity a new mercantile “ letter-writer” 
isn’t projected by somebody ! 

Two o’cLock, and the rain coming down as 
fast as ever! No going to dine at Rose Villa 
to-day. We must put up with a beef-steak at 
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home instead. We'll read a bit! What have 
we here? Macbeth by all that’s dramatical— 
open at random and find our eyes magnetically 
fixed on one passage in the last act— 

“T'm tied to the steak and cannot fly.” 


The worst of Shakspere is, his quotations are 
always so confoundedly applicable to ourselves. 
Ah! here’s Dr. Burney’s interesting * History 
of Music.” Sure to find something readable 
in it until dinner is ready. Our thoughts in- 
voluntarily wander back to the days of Gay, 
Arne, Mathews, Locke, and Purcell, and the 
celebrated instrumental players of that age. 
How beautiful—* Too—too —tooit—tooit.””— 
What the deuce is that? Oh! Humdrun, our 
landlady’s second-floor lodger practising ‘“* God 
save the Queen” on his flageolet. What a 
nuisance it is! Why don’t a man become a 
good player at once, and not go grating the ears 
of innocent folks with his—Hark! he is ac- 
companying his asthmatic attempts with his 
voice! 
“Thy choicest gifis in store 
On us be pleased to pour.” 
That's a personal aliusion! 
“ Long may she reign ;” 
a poetical feminine apostrophe to yonder black 
cloud above us, that, as J'’rinculo says, ‘“‘ cannot 
choose but fall by pailfulls.”” Now, it is a very 
curious thing that your flute and flageolet 
practisers invariably adopt the same wheezing, 
whistling tone in the manipulation of their 
instruments, playing the same drawling passage 
a dozen times over, and suddenly relapsing 
into a description of inharmonious frenzy, and 
with the same impartial amalgamation of the 
whole gamut concentrated into one indescrib- 
able note. We have often considered that in 
these days of refined torture, it would not be 
a bad idea to establish a preparatory school for 
incipient musicians, the upper apartments of 
which might be filled with those sentenced at 
the Old Bailey for minor offences, and doomed 
to listen from morn till night to the outpourings 
of the practisers below. If Sir James Graham 
would take this into his serious consideration, 
we are convinced pickpockets and thieves 
would soon be an unknown class, and the 
number of other offenders considerably reduced, 
for none who had once experienced this horrible 
torment would ever run the risk of being ex- 
posed to it again. 

Ah! here comes the steak, accompanied by 
two corpulent potatoes. Now, may good di- 
gestion wait on appetite and health on both. 
Well, dining at home is after all better than 
being subjected to the inconveniences of dining 
out, especially when we are invited, as Tomp- 
kins always invites us, for the express purpose 


of being funny. To be brought to table, like 
cheese, for the mere purpose of assisting diges. 
tion by making every body laugh—to be ex. 
pected to pun with the first course, make 
practical jokes with the second, and sing comic! 
songs with the third, is really more than mor.| 
tal man can successively bear. Bah! the steak 
is as tough as an octogenarian spinster, and 
the potatoes as easy to be swallowed as the 
last new yankeeism. We must resort to our 
former amusement of looking out of the win- 
dow. 

Hatr-past Four. When will it be fine? 
How cold and cheerless everybody looks! 
There goes a sparrow, settling plump in the 
middle of the road, attracted thither by the 
necessity nature has imposed upon us all of 
picking up a living; poor, miserable biped, 
with no green fields or close-clipped hedge to 
relieve the monotony of thy existence; no- 
thing but London smoke to breathe, and no 
perch but the slanting eaves of human dwell- 
ings! Now, what possible delight can yonder 
dripping half-starved cat find in crawling itself 
out to disturb yon hungry fledgling? Is not 
that fellow-feeling that makes us wondrous 
kind extended to the race of animals? Per. 
haps it is the utilitarian influence of a city 
atmosphere that works the change! Here the 
one, great, universal struggle for existence 
blunts the finer feelings. The soul is deadened 
by the mammon-cry for gold! The mind that, 
isolated far ‘‘ from the maddened world’s igno-| 
ble strife’ would breathe only kindness and| 
purity of thought, partakes the contaminating | 
spirit of the people; and even the churchyards, | 
that should be at least sacred to repose, rear| 
their mouldering tombstones side by side with| 
humanity. To consider the living and the; 
dead as kin is not, with Horatio, ‘‘ to consider| 
too curiously.” London, with all its greatness, | 
its vast extent, and mighty resources is, ‘after| 
all, but a thing of change: the houses are! 
fashioned from bricks, bricks come from clay, | 
man turns to clay, and from the perpetual] 
activity of the angel of death, those very bricks 
must in a great measure be formed from the 
materials of the human body. The inhabitants 
of a great city thus dwell in the carcasses of 
their ancestors, and our forefathers doubtless 
peer from the wall without to watch the con- 
duct of their descendants within. The very 
streets, which are paved with living, breathing, 
bustling humanity when alive, will be formed 
from the same human beings after they are| 
dead. Every cloud of dust which the wind| 
raises wafts towards us the memorials ofa 
bygone generation ; and every new foundation 


that is made trespasses upon the graves of the] 
old-fashioned citizens of former centuries! | 
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What a reproof to man’s assumption is this, 
and yet how little is it regarded ! 

Five! and the rain still continues. What 
an annoyance it is to be deprived of one’s um- 
brella; we would venture a few shillings upon 
anew one, but we have a strange idea that 
this simple protection from the weather fur- 
nishes no bad clue to a man’s character. 

That flaunting silken ivory-tipped umbrella, 
that comes so gaily down the street, is the 
property we'll be sworn of some gay extrava- 
gant young dog, whose reckless expenditure 
will, before long, introduce him to the very 
sapient gentlemen, Messieurs the Commis- 
sioners of the Insolvent Debtor’s Court. He 
shakes hands with another umbrella—we are 
compelled to use these phrases, for from our 
first floor-front position nothing but a pair of 
bemudded boots belonging to anybody, are 
visible—a ponderous green gingham affair, 
with a sturdy independent-looking ferrel at 
the top of it. Now this, we will stake our 
veracity, belongs to some surly, staid, uncon- 
tradictable old gentleman, whose great delight 
lies in impressing other people with a vague 
idea that he is ‘“‘somebody.” Here, on the 
contrary, comes a quiet brown cotton, carefully 
picking its way through the dirt, and avoiding, 
with tremulous anxiety, the revolving wheel of 
that malicious chariot; he is a punctilious 
careful body, that would be as soon accused of 
manslaughter as of a splash upon his nether 
garments. But we can see no longer; it is the 
hour of twilight, 

“ When the dark cloud that couches in the west 

Seems to imbibe the last pale beam of eve, 

Absorbing, in its dark and gloomy folds, 

The feeble residue of dying day.” 
Eureka! There is a break in the clouds. 
One cup of that cheerful beverage which cheers 
but not inebriates, and we will venture out. 
Ah! China itself could not produce a more 
delectable concoction than this before us! The 
storm clears away, 

“ And the pure heavens display an ardent moon, 
Swimming, self-balanced, through the blue profound.” 
So now for Tomkins, and that bewitching 
black-eyed daughter of his, that will cheer our 
hopes on the piano, with the lightest strains of 
Strauss and Musard ; we shall just be in time 
for supper at all events, andso, patient peruser, 

for the present, au revoir ! 


Philosophy of Patience—He who can wait for what he 
desires, takes the course not to be exceedingly grieved if he 
fails of it. He, on the contrary, who labours after a thing 
tov impatiently, thinks the success, when it comes, is not & 
recompense equal to all the pains he has been at about it— 
La Bruyere. 


JOAN OF ARC—FALSE OR TRUE? 


Among the histories of imposture, by which 
knaves or fanatics have attempted to assume 
the characters of illustrious personages, the 
following account of a poor imbecile introducing 
herself as Joan of Arc is full of painful interest, 
showing at once the weakness and heroism of 
human nature, and the barbarity of those who 
felt themselves troubled by the attempts of the 
insane to revive the unpleasant recollections 
of their country :— 

At Candlemas, in the year 1463, and in the 
second year of the reign of Louis XI., a large 
concourse of people surrounded a house situate 
almost facing the Gothic church of St. Gene- 
viéve, which was the ancient cathedral of Paris. 
A female, whose tattered garments, and di- 
shevelled hair betrayed her excitement or de- 
rangement, stood at the window of the house, 
which was occupied by a Cabaretier, and 
addressed the crowd below, shaking from time 
to time an old sword, the belt to which hung 
from her neck. 

‘**Good people of Paris,” exclaimed she, in 
tones which spread through the neighbourhood, 
*‘ you see before you Joan of Arc, the maiden, 
who has been falsely and perfidiously repre- 
sented as dead, in order to deprive her of the 
rewards and praise due to her. I have just 
arrived from England, where I have been long 
kept—thirty-two years—in captivity. A sailor 
of Rouen, who recognised me in the streets, 
charitably procured me a passage, and has 
landed me on the coast of Normandy. It is 
in France, good Parisians, that I have learnt 
the death of my much honoured Lord and 
King, Charles the Seventh, and the accession 
to the throne of Louis the Eleventh. I am, 
therefore, come to claim from him that which 
is due to my services and sufferings. I am 
come, not as formerly, when young and vigo- 
rous, I rushed to the ramparts of Orleans and 
Compiégne, surrounded by lords and soldiers, 
but escorted only by the misfortunes and per- 
secutions I have endured for my country and 
Sovereign. They who fought with me on the 
breach of Orleans and in the fosses of Com- 
piégne will soon recognise me; behold the 
sword that showed them the path to victory— 
behold the banner I carried, in the cathedral 
of Rheims, on the day of the coronation of 
my Lord the King, Charles the Seventh! 
Good Parisians, if I wish to visit King Louis 
in his Palace of the Louvre, it is not to ask 
gold crowns of him. What would riches be 
to me who have always despised them? But 

I am advancing in age, the toil of war and 
sufferings of captivity have doubled my years. 


I wish to die like a soldier, and to obtain a 
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soldier’sgrave. The bierof the Lord Duquesclin 
lies deserted in the vaults of St. Dennis; mine 
must keep it company. A beautiful sight it 
will then be to see, side by side, the only two 
leaders of warlike bands, who in the lapse of 
fifty years, have driven from the territory of 
France the batallions of her enemies—the En- 
glish.” 

The lower classes love the marvellous, and 
willingly feel interested in what is extraordinary. 
The language of the woman, whose features, 
moreover, lacked neither grandeur nor noble- 
ness—her chivalric deportment and her fiery 
looks, kindled admiration and confidence. 
crown her success, some Parisian workmen, 
who had served among the troops of Charles 
the Seventh, alleged that they recognised in 
her person the renowned Maid of Orleans. 
Whether they participated in the stratagem, or 
the features of the fictitious heroine actually 
resembled in some respects the illustrious Joan 
of Arc, we are unable to ascertain. The 
woman’s age exactly coincided with that of the 
heroine of Vaulxcouleurs. She might be sixty 
years old, and her long hair was not changed 
enough to prevent its yielding evidence of hav- 
ing been of the finest black. Add, that her 
head, like Joan’s, slightly leaned to the left, 
and that her left leg bore the marks of a deep 
wound long ago healed. 

The rumour of this singular apparition soon 
spread about Paris. The University and Law 
students were much agitated, and hastened in 
large numbers up the rapid slope of St. Hilaire; 
the mob followed their example, and the bour- 
geois were ready to repair thither also, Guil- 
laume Frenien, Abbot of St. Etienne, thus 
describes the aspect which the neighbourhood 
of the Church of St. Geneviéve presented. 

‘Tt was a real procession; students, work- 
men, soldiers, citizens, women, children, and 
old men arrived at the plateau where the church 
was situated, in bands of twenty, thirty, or 
forty. All of them stopped before the Cygne- 
Noir, where the pretended maiden addressed 
the multitude, from time to time, holding in 
her hand either a sword or a sort of flag, which 
she shook over head. Often did she cry, ‘ Vive 
le Roi!’ ‘ Vivela France!’ ‘ Mort aux Anglais!’ 
and the people responded with the same shout, 
adding ‘ Vive la Pucelle!’ As I feared this 
great tumult would end in sedition, I ordered 
the church doors to be closed, and stationed 
in the Abbey Gardens several companies of 
armed serfs, whom I had convoked by ringing 
the bells. Fortunately, all these preparations 
became useless ; thanks to the measures adopted 
by the provost of Paris.” 

The University, the Chapter of Notre Dame, 
and the Provost of the Paris’ Trades sent 


deputations to entreat Parliament to put a stop 
to the “‘turbulence of the populace, who in- 
cited the students to desert their professors and 
attend the preachings of a maiden witch, who 
wrongly represented herself as the Maid of 
Orleans of glorious memory.” 

The city deputies added, that those violent 

manifestations did great injury to trade, the 
shops and markets being deserted, so great was 
the anxiety to see and hear the pretended 
maiden. The First President, Mathieu de 
Nanterre, replied that the Parliament would 
do what was proper. 
But the Provost of Paris, Michel de Gau- 
court, assumed the initiative; at the head ofa 
company of the Guet, and of one hundred and 
fifty cross-bowmen, he advanced into the Uni- 
versity quarter, surrounded the house in which 
the pretended heroine dwelt, arrested her 
without striking a blow, and conducted her 
into the grand chatélet prison, amidst an im- 
mense concourse of spectators. 

Louis XI. ordered “the bold impostor to 
be forthwith tried by the la Tournelle Court 
and hanged, it being high time that impostures, 
so often renewed, be visited with exemplary 
punishment.” It was not the first mad woman 
who had represented herself as being the 
heroine of Dourenny. Therese Mataigne, 
after visiting every part of France, in 1440, 
had repaired to Orleans, where she had been 
received with great honour, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Paris. There she had been seized, 
admonished, whipped, and discharged, with 
the promise of being hanged if ever found 
again playing “tthe maiden.” Some others 
had also as unsuccessfully attempted to enact 
the same glorious part. 

The Tournelle Judges sat next day, and the 
fictitious Joan of Arc stood before them with 
a composure and resignation that struck them. 
She replied to all their questions with rare 
presence of mind, and perfect propriety. The 
President of the Tournelle having asked her 
why she persevered in passing herself off as 
Joan of Arc when it was notorious that the 
heroine had been put to death at Rouen, she 
made the following reply, with tears in her 
eyes :— 

“You will have me be a liar and impostor, 
and will not believe the proofs I give of my 
veracity. Look at my neck: behold the 
wound I received at the battle of Patay; and 
this scar on my leg, the vestige of the wound 
I received in the Compiégne ditches, is still 
perceptible. I lie not, I assure you, and I 
swear by my hopes of paradise that I really 
am the Maid of Orleans,” 

Eustache de Gervais, the King’s Advocate, 
having asked her by what miracle she had 
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escaped from the flames, if she actually were 
Joan of Arc, she replied :— 

Monseigneur Couchon, Bishop of Beuvais, 
one of my judges, and he who in the trial was 
most violent against me, gave the lie, in full 
council, to Monseigneur Thomas Racow, 
Bishop of Oxford, on the day before I was to 
be burnt alive. To resent the insult, the 
English Prelate swore to save me from my 
enemy, and did save me by having me conveyed 
on board a vessel in the disguise of a sailor. 
Instead of me, the corpse of a young girl was 
burnt, who had died in the Rouen hospital, 
and who was about my height. As for myself, 
I was taken to England, where, so long as the 
Bishop of Oxford lived, I was treated well 
enough, under the name of Jenny la Folle. 
My protector died about ten years ago, whereby 
I was freed from the word I had given him not 
to return to France. I have come back to my 
native land, and here I am. You see, gentle- 
men, that in this there is no witchcraft, and no 
miracle.” 

The woman uttered this with so much naivete, 
openness, and simplicity, that she made an 
impression on the Judges. Unhappily for her, 
a certain Maké de Quersabec, Senschal of 
Querey, who was present at the sitting, recog- 
nised her, and, advancing to the foot of the 
tribunal, declared that she was no other than 
Jeanne de l’Espine, the widow of a tauner of 
Rennes, who, since the loss of her husband, 
had frequently given proof of mental derange- 
ment. Jeanne in vain denied that she was 
‘the woman whom the Seneschal designated ; 
the Judges would listen to her no more. 

From that moment all that she replied was— 
“Tam Joan of Arc; I affirm it; I cannot say 
the contrary were it to save my life.” 

Ina more enlightened age, and in other 
circumstances, above all under a more merciful 
king, a poor creature whose only crime was 
that of seeking popularity by decking herself 
with a name of which she, no doubt, was far 
from being worthy, would have been merely 
banished or imprisoned. But Louis XI., and 
the tribunals which dispensed his justice, were 
‘strangers to moderation; their rigidity was 
learried unto cruelty, and the protecting forms 
(of justice were unknown. Jeanne l’Espine 
Was unanimously condemned to be burnt alive. 
She heard the sentence with composure, and 
said, as she turned to the few people who had 
been suffered to enter the Court, ‘‘ I was doom- 
ed from all eternity to die in the flames; but, 
since it has pleased God to vochsafe me the 
honour of dying a martyr and virgin, I should 
have had other executioners than Frenchmen !” 

After uttering these words with a strong and 
sonorous voice, she rose and followed her 


keepers, who led her back to hercell. She 
asked for a priest, and Jacques Le Houzy, a 
Sorbonne doctor and venerable clergyman, was 
conducted to her. The charitable priest staid 
with her till the hour of her execution, and 
lavished on her all the consolations of religion. 
The celebrated Philippe de Commines tells us 
that having, fifteen years later, conversed with 
Jacques Le Houzy, who had become First 
Almoner to the King, he asked him whether 
Jeanne de ]’Espine had been properly tried by 
the Tournelle Judges? ‘God alone knows,” 
replied the clergyman ; and upon Commines 
observing that, of all the fictitious Joans who 
had made their appearance in France, Jeanne 
de l’Espine was the one who had excited most 
sympathy, the priest replied, ‘‘ My Lord, God’s 
decrees are impenetrable, but rest assured that 
if Jeanne de |’Espine re-appeared now she 
would not be burnt alive. In my capacity of 
priest and confessor I cannot, and I regret to 
say it, say more on the subject.” Commines 
easily inferred that the unfortunate Jeanne had 
not been so guilty as she had seemed, “ for the 
good Almoner,” says he, “was a very en- 
lightened man both in religious and political 
matters.” 


METRE FOR MUSIC. 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON, 


(Author of “ Rhyme, Romance, and Revery;” “ A Voice 
Jrom the Town,” 


No. 2-THE GOLDEN DAY OF YOUTH IS GONE. 


The golden day of youth is gone, 
And shades of night have gather’d round ; 
I stand to muse and gaze alone,— 
My morning mates no more are found ; 
Some passed away at dawn’s pure time, 
Some left me with the noontide’s ray, 
But long ere rang the evening chime 
The whole were scattered far away. 


Some roam’d to bright and distant bowers, 
And gathered many a fragrant gem, 
Choosing, like bees, the sweetest flowers, 
Which ever seem’d to bloom for them; 
As insects pass’d on fluttering wing, 
In thoughtless chase some hurried on, 
And caught the fair and fragile thing, 
But found its life and beauty gone. 


Some sought the forest’s tangled shade, 
Where wild and thick the branches grew, 
Until, so far their feet had stray’d, 
No homeward path the wanderers knew : 
Yet still, though day’s glad hours have flown, 
And over earth a shadow lies, 
Unto the heavens my gaze is thrown, 
And stars are shining in the skies! 
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®riginal Peertry. 
“ECCE HOMO! 


© Behold the man!” But who is he ¢ 
His mien unruffled, stately, free. 
Scourged he had been, and yet no trace 
Of weakness sat upon his face :,— 
His gracious eye 
Benignantly 
Gazed on the multitude that stood 
Around, and clamour'd for his blood ;— 
And yet they knew not why. 
Thus prejudice, and deadly hate, 
Did motives in themselves create. 


* Behold the man!” Yes, sinner, see ! 

The man who bled and died for thee ! 

And may the sight subdue thine heart, 

And make thee willing now to part 
With all thy sin, 
And to begin 

To cry for mercy loud as they 

Who clamour'd for his olood that day— 

And thou thy suit shalt win. 
He lives thy great High Priest above, 
Bearing the marks of dying love ! 


“ Behold the man!” how, seated high, 
Arrayed in glorious majesty, 
Before him sainted spirits bow, 
Upon his throne of glory now :— 

And cherubim 

And seraphim 
His praise unceasingly proclaim, 
And swell the glories of his name 

In one melodious hymn! 

New themes do now their songs inspire, 
That raise their holy raptures higher. 


R. L. 


THE HEART LOOKS UP TO GOD. 


The heart looks up to God, when in the silent night, 

Alone and sad, it writhes beneath time’s ever wasting 
blight ;— 

Still upward looks, when in despair it sinks, by sorrow 


roken 
Where should it look to, save on high, for hope’s returning 
token ? 


The heart looks up to God, when thunders roll, and 
lightnings flash, 

And winds are howling fiercely o’er the waves which 
wildly dash 

Far o'er the ocean's ruffled breast, along th’ extended 


shore,— 
When in the thunder's voice He speaks, and in the whirl- 
wind’s roar. 


The heart looks up to God, when weary ones are sunk to 
sleep 

And scarce a ah ii seen upon the surface of the deep ; 

And worldly thoughts are banished hence, no holier 
dreams to mar, 

And the blue sky is peopled o'er with many a wandering 
star. 


The heart looks up to God, when all that most it lov'd 


are gone, 
And e’en amid the world’s gay laugh it mourns its loss 
alone ; 


And — we follow to their rest, the dead, the priz'd, 
the dear. 

Yes,—then the heart looks upward, where the eye shall 
weep no tear. 


The heart looks up to God, when, lost awhile in solitude, 

Unholy thoughts are hov'ring in the spirit’s darker mood ; 

When oer the mind is darkly spread Guiit’s widely sha- 
dowing cloud, 

And memory shows the bitter past, and tears aside its 
shroud. 


The ‘heart, looks up to God, when in his temple ; there 

The joys of heaven are half reveal'd to chase away despair; 

When all is bliss around,—or writhing ‘neath his rod, 

The ey _ adoring heart, looks up, and owns there 
ts a God. 


CALMAR. 


A wag, observing a man passing who had 
lost his arm, said he presumed he might be 
considered an off hand man. 


Measures not Men.—Changing hands 
without changing measures, is as if a drunkard 
in a dropsy should change his doctors and not 
his diet.—Saville. 


Girls run wild in the woods of Michigan; 
they live on browse and pigeon-berries, and 
when caught in the fall are as fat and plump 
as partridges. 


“Ma, may I go a fishing Yes, dear, 
but don’t go near the water.” 


‘Have you read the Last of the Mohicans?” 
—‘*No; J haven’t read the first of them yet.” 


Booxs.—We may read, and read, and read 
again, and still find something new, something 
to please, and something to instruct.—Hurdis. 


The grocer’s grown so proud, with some 
To converse he thinks infra dig ; 

For, having realized a plum, 
Old friends he values not a_fig. 


In Passion week your days should be well spent 
For then the time is not your own, but Lent. 


* John, I wish it was as much the fashion 
to trade wives as it is to trade horses.” ‘Why 
so, Peter?” ‘I'd cheat somebody most 
shockin’ bad afore night.” 
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